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Los Angeles 


The Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors last week quietly shelved a proposal to 
bar conscientious objectors from public em- 
ployment, after hearing from their attorney 
that such a measure would be undoubtedly 
unconstitutional. 

The Board had been considering an ordi- 
nance to accomplish, in effect, for the county 
the same results as the state legislature bill 
which Governor Earl Warren had vetoed two 
months previously. Before taking action, 
however, it submitted the proposal to County 
Counsel J. H. O’Connor, legal advisor of the 
Board, for an opinion. 

“It is our opinion”, O’Connor wrote in a 
15-page analysis, “that under existing county 
charter es no persch may legally be 
denied the right to take a civil service exami- 
nation or to be certified as an eligible aftar 
successfully passing such an examination, on 
the sole ground that he is a conscientious 
objector. 

“Likewise, no authority now exists whereby 
persons now employed by the county may be 
denied further employment because they are 
conscientious objectors. 

“Tt does appear, however, that in civil 
service examinations for certain positions, the 
belief of a conscientious objector may be 
such as to disqualify him for the position and 
in sich event his earned grades in the exami- 
nation would not be sufficient for him to 
obtain a passing grade. 

“We have reference to a position such as 
that of deputy sheriff where the use of force 
may be necessary. It is quite apparent that 
the beliefs of a conscientious objector might 
be such as to disqualify him from adequately 
performing the duties of such a position where 
the use of force is at times necessary.” 


No Discrimination 


O’Connor pointed out also that the County 
Charter specifically prohibited refusing public 
jobs to COs in Section 41 which reads: “No 
person ... shall . . . in any way be dis- 
criminated against because of his . . . religious 
opinions or affiliations.” 

He said he knew of no way in which COs 
could be barred from county jobs short of 
amending the charter, and any such amend- 

(Continued on page 3) 


Work Hours 


As far as work hours are concerned, CPS 
is going back to the halcyon days of summer, 
1941 


Along with most government agencies, as- 
signees in all projects under federal supervi- 
sion will be granted a five-day, 40-hour week, 
beginning September 9. This will probabl 
mean little to hospital assignees, whose wor 
hours are governed to a large extent by 
manpower shortages, but some state-super- 

ised projects may soon be expected to follow 
the federal example. 

Under the new arrangement, week-ends 
begin Friday evening, although Monday fur- 
loughs will still be limited to Sunday noon, 
unless regulations are changed later. The 
eight-hour day includes half of the men’s 
travelling time, up to one hour. 

The NSBRO will also be closed all day 
Saturdays, except for a skeleton force to 
handle emergencies, beginning at the same 
time. 


Hospital Units 


The rising unemployment rate will have 

no sweeping effect on CPS hospital units, for 
the next few months, it was indicated last 
week. 
On the other hand,’ administrative agencies 
were taking steps to prevent the use of CPS 
men in any institution to replace employment 
of regular help, depress wage levels further, 
or interfere with attempts to get better work- 
ing conditions. The unit at Columbus, Ohio, 
and perhaps other Ohio units, were to be 
cut down this month to keep pace with chang- 
ing conditions. 

A large share of the nation’s three million 
unemployed are men and women released 
from now inactive war plants. There is little 
indication, however, that they will soon 
replace CPS men on a broad scale because: 1. 
many are taking a long-sought vacation for a 
couple of months while changing jobs, 2. they 
are looking first of all for higher pay than 
usually available in mental institutions, and 
3. personnel shortages in hospitals are still 
acute enough to enable them to absorb great 
numbers of new employees before the COs 
are regarded as ——e. 

A sample check of the job situation by the 
NSBRO last month revealed that even in 
those areas where the U. S. Employment 
Service offices are crowded with applications, 
mental hospitals in the vicinity reported next 
to no interest in the jobs they had to offer. 

In Maryland, for example, there exist about 
,000 vacancies in state institutions, chiefly 
hospitals. These jobs are on file with the 
USES and have been constantly advertised in 
the help wanted columns. But these efforts 
have produced “practically no results”. 

Other phases of the problem have already 

(Continued on page 3) 


CPS Lore 


The REPORTER continues its series of tall 
stories and legends that have grown up in CPS. 
Some are stil growing—but while Tue Re- 
PORTER does not guarantee the accuracy of any 
it prints, it at least has no reason to believe 
they are not true. 


It was in the swank Claremont Hotel in 
Berkeley, Calif. A big doorman was stationed 
at the entrance to the supper club rooms, 
and one of his duties was to refuse admittance 
to anyone under 18. 

One evening a youngish couple approached. 
The doorman was suspicious, particularly of 
the girl. So he challenged them, asking her 
how old she was. 

“That’s all right,” the fellow said smoothly. 
“T’m so and so, from the FBI.” He produced 
his credentials to prove it. 

The doorman, however, was firm. It was 
the girl’s he was questioning, not the 
man’s. Both insisted that she was over 18, 
and the FBI guy even got a little huffy, 
threatening to the management. 

— their expostulations, the doorman 
stood . Unless the girl produced her birth 
certificate, or other proof of her age, she was 
not going to enter the bar. So, finally accept- 
ing the inevitable, the pair turned away. 

ut the point to the story of course, as you 
have probably already guessed, is that ‘the 
doorman who stood so y on regulation 
while dealing with an agent of our nation’s 
FBI, was a CPS assignee who worked at the 
hotel as a furlough job. 


Demobilization 


The end of the war has come and gone, but 
the CPS demobilization picture was com- 
pletely clouded last week. 

The situation contained so many unknowns 
—the effect of the Winstead bill, the speed 
with which Congress acts on the measure, 
future army policy, the degree to which the 
President’s desires are followed—that there 
was no one, including Selective Service per- 
sonnel, willing to make a prediction. General 
concensus seemed to be that anything could 


age. 
e list of possibilities ranged between 
these two extremes: 

1. In view of the end of active hostilities, 
the House may either defeat or decide to 

igeonhole the Winstead bill, and Selective 
rvice might be able to close out the nane 
rtion of CPS within a matter of months. 
GPs cannot be completely closed out so long 
as the draft continues. 

2. Or, the bill might become law and CPS 
men held until the armed forces are put on a 
definite peacetime basis. This would take 
two years if Congress follows President 
Truman’s wishes in extending Selective Serv- 
ice that long. 

Any procedure between these two points is 
also possible. For example, the bill might 
pass the House, but lie buried in the Senate 
under the tremendous weight of more pressin 
matters, in which case the situation woul 
continue unsettled for an indefinite time. 

The Winstead bill (introduced by Rep. 
Arthur Winstead (Miss.), and approved by 
the House Military Affairs Committee) ao 
only that “no point system shall be applied” 
in the discharge of IV-E assignees. By itself, 
the NSBRO felt that this was far from clear. 
It would not prohibit the simultaneous release 
of all assignees, nor even an alphabetical 
discharge ~ 2 n. The legality of release by age 
group or length of service is more doubtful. 

The bill must be read, however, in the light 
of the committee report which declared that 
“conscientious objectors . . . should not be 
permitted release to resume normal life while 
the armed forces . . . are denied release.” 

Whether, in the absence of definite action 
or if the bill is passed, this would permit 
proportionate demobilization, remains for 
Congress and Selective Service to decide. If 
so, the release of 7,000,000 men from the 
services during the next year or so, would 

(Continued on page 2) 


Atomic Bomb 


The shock of the atomic bomb, which 
spurred many CPS men to letters and resolu- 
tions of protest, made a anne impression on 
Bent Andresen, Minersville, Calif., government 
camp assignee. 

“I, who have felt the concussion of this 
bomb, can no longer be quiet or acquiescent,”’ 
he wrote. “I am leaving the camp where I 
have been put away. I will devote the time 
I have, till prison doors close behind me, to 
awakening America to what she has done.” 

In a public “Message to People of Good- 
will,” Andresen declared, “(Now is the time 
for the people of America to cry out that the 
first atomic bomb in history shall be the last! 
Aayees less is moral and physical suicide.” 

Co-op food store manager from New 
r- he been in CPS since March 10, 
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Canadian COs 


The June-July issue of Reconciliation, 
Canadian FOR publication, contained a com- 
prehensive and detailed account of the CO 
situation in that country, by Edith F. Fowke. 
Because of its clarity. THe Reporter here 
reprints the article in full. 

When a conscientious objector receives his 
call to report to a Mobilization Board, his 
case is considered under the following section 
of the Canadian War Orders and Regulations: 
“If the Board is satisfied that the applicant 
conscientiously objects, by reason of religious 
training and belief, to war in any form and to 
participation in combatant military service 
in which he might be required to take human 
life, the Board shall grant him an order post- 
poning his military training until further 
notice’. 

The government’s attitude has been that 
men who apply for postponement as COs 
should be recognized regardless of religious 
conviction or affiliation. If a man was willing 
to work in a munitions plant, this did not 
invalidate his claim as a conscientious ob- 
jector, and officials indicated that even pro- 
fessed atheists would be included. This very 
broad interpretation was adopted to avoid 
sending any man into the army who would 
be a problem. 

Under Orders-in-Council Doukhobors and 
their descendents and Mennonites of the 1870 
migration and their descendents are auto- 
matically given postponement upon certifica- 
tion by a pastor of their church or by the 
leader of the Doukhobor community. Legally 
this does not apply to Mennonites or Douk- 
hobors who came to Canada later, but in 
practice all are treated alike. 

There is no appeal from the decision of the 
Mobilization Boards, each of which is headed 
by a judge of a Dominion or Provincial Super- 
ior Court. At the end of the last war, a 
large number of appeal cases remained un- 
settled; hence the government decided to 
risk some injustice through lack of appeal 
machinery for the sake of quicker decisions. 
A Board may review an individual case if 
new evidence is submitted. 





Some Go tc Guard House 


Men whose claims for postponement as 
COs are denied are escorted toa military 
barracks by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. The army then seeks to persuade 
them to accept military service. If they 
refuse, they are usually given one, two, or 
three 14-day court-martials in the guard 
house, and then the military authorities 
recommend to the Mobilization Boards that 
they be given the status of postponed COs. 

There have been about 300 men in this 
group during the five years of war. About 
400 others have been prosecuted for refusing 


to carry out the orders of Alternative Service 
cers. 

Men given postponed CO status are asked 
whether they would be prepared to serve in 
the Royal Canadian Medical Corps. About 
200 men have accepted this service to date. 

When a Mobilization Board grants a CO 
postponement of military service, he comes 
under the Alternative Service program which 
is administered by a Chief Alternative Service 
Officer in Ottawa and through branch offices 
in each of the 13 mobilization districts. The 
Alternative Service System was originally 
part of the Canadian Selective Service System 
and under military control, but on April 7, 
1943, it was transferred to the Ministry of 
Labor. Up until that time, COs were as- 
signed to Alternative Service Work Camps, 
situated chiefly in British Columbia and 
Alberta, where they were engaged in forestry 
work. Two large camps, one in Saskatchewan 
and the other near Sault Ste. Marie, carried 
on road-building projects. 

Because of a developing labor shortage and 
the increasing problem of dependents when 
married men were drafted, a program of in- 
dividual assi; ents was initiated and gradu- 
ally superseded the use of camps. The few 
camps still functioning are mainly used as 
detention centers for men who are unwilling 
to accept individual assignments. In Jan > 
1945, there were 460 men in camps at Field 
and Seebee, B. C., Banff and Jasper, Alta., 
Wasaganing, Man., and Chalk River, Ont. 


50 Cents a Day 


Men in the camps receive 50 cents a day, 
plus maintenance, and medical and dental 
care. Disciplinary problems in camps are 
handled mainly by confinements to camp and 
deductions from wages. Dependents may be 
cared for by their province or municipality 
which are reimbursed by the Ministry of 
Labor. Men who leave the camps are ar- 
rested by the RCMP and if they refuse to 
return to the camp are usually sentenced 
to jail for terms ranging from 30 days to 
six months. 

Men who do not go to camps may be 
assigned to any type of work selected by the 
Alternative Service Officer, although in prac- 
tice the man’s individual preference is usually 
given some consideration. 

A contract is made between the Alternative 
Service Officer and the employer providing 
that the man is to be paid the prevziling 
wage rate for his job, but is to retain each 
month only $25 pay, $38 for maintenance 
(except where maintenance is provided by 
the employer) and an allowance varying from 
$10 to $20 for his dependents. The balance 
of his wage is turned over to the Canadian 
Red Cross. In 1944 a plan was approved 
allowing the men to retain overtime pay in 
addition to the $25 a month wage, and the 
Alternative Service Officer has considerable 
discretion in maintenance and dependency 
provisions and in permitting deductions for 
medical emergencies. 

Men operating their own businesses or 
farms undertake to retain approximately the 
same sum as though they were working for an 
employer. When a man is assigned to his 
father’s farm, the father pays him the pre- 
vailing wage rate and the balance over the 
allotments is forwarded to the Red Cross. 

Up to the present, $1,784,259.95 has been 
turned over to the Canadian Red Cross. It 
is used to care}for Canadian prisoners of war 
and dependents of men in the armed forces. 
Some , particularly Jehovah’s Witnesses 
and Doukhobors, have objected to this use 
of their earnings. 


Little Social Service 


Theoretically there is no prohibition regard- 
ing any type of work, but extreme caution is 


used in assigning men to social service or 
teaching positions where they might influence 
other ple. Men are permitted to teach 
only after they have been carefully investi- 
gated and it is believed that they will not 
actually promote pacifism. A few are teach- 
ing in Indian and Eskimo schools and in 
Japanese-Canadian relocation centers. Very 
few have been assigned to mental hospitals 
although quite a number are working in 
general hospitals. 

There are no discharges from responsibilities 
under the Canadian Conscription Act for the 
duration of the war for any reason. Psy- 
chiatric cases are simply transferred to 
institutions while men who are physically 
unfit for camp service or regular employment 
are given less strenuous alternative service. 
It is generally felt in these cases that wages 
are so low that it would be unfair to deduct 
any sum for the Red Cross. . 

When a man reaches 38, which is the age- 
limit of the conscription system, he is freed 
from responsibility to the Alternative Service 
Officer. Frequently the Officer officially 
“forgets” about the contract. 

At the end of April, 1945, 10,700 men had 
been ne as COs including about 2,000 
Doukhobors subject to military service who 
have never come before the Mobilization 
Boards. The West has the largest number: 
8,036; Ontario 2,602; while there are only 28 
from Quebec and 34 from the Maritimes. 

The breakdown by religious denomination 
is: Mennonites 63%; Doukhobors, 20%; 
Plymouth Brethren, Christadelphians and 
Penteeostal groups, 10%; Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, 3%; Protestant groups, 3%; Catholics, 

‘O° 

Little Public Antagonism 


Ninety-eight percent of the problems of 
the Alternative Service Officers are ca 
by Jehovah’s Witnesses whose claims to be 
ministers of the gospel are not sustained by 
Mobilization Boards. The Doukhobors are 
considered the next most troublesome group; 
about a third of the Hutterite communities 
refuse to follow the assignments of the 
Alternative Service Officers. 

On the whole, there has been little public 
antagonism toward COs. The Mobilization 
Boards are careful not to assign men to 
work where labor unions might object. Earl 
in the war, veterans’ groups opposed the CO 
program vigorously, but the opposition has 
died down, perhaps because the veterans feel 
that the number of men involved is not large 
enough to warrant continued 2 ae a 

In some areas resentment is felt by farmers 
whose own sons are serving in the armed 
forces when COs are allowed to return to 
their own community to work on their parents 
farms. In general, there seems to be more 
antagonism to COs in the western provinces 
than in Ontario. 

Either consciously or unconsciously, the 
Canadian papers appear to have given very 
little publicity to conscientious objectors. 

In the main, the Canadian program for 
COs has been more satisfactory for individuals 
than the U. 8. system, but there is some 
feeling that it does not permit as effective a 
witness against war as when men operate in 
groups as pacifists. 


Demobilization—(from page 1) 


allow roughly 5,000 CPS men to be discharged. 

To make the outcome still more uncertain, 
it must be remembered, the NSBRO pointed 
out, that this decision depends to a great 
extent on some of the larger issues facing 
Congress: peacetime conscription whether or 
not the draft under the Selective Service Act 
shall be continued, the size of occupation 
forces, etc. 
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Immediate Effects 


No clarification is possible, however, until 
Congress has had a chance to act in the 
matter. Physical discharges, hardship re- 
leases, are continuing, but even the 38- to 
42-year-old group is being held pendin 
further instructions. Those 42 and over ha 
already been discharged before the postpone- 
ment of further separations could be put into 
effect. 

Procedure on hardship cases, the one excep- 
tion provided in the Winstead proposal, has 
been eased a bit. Applications for discharge 
on these grounds need no longer be approved 
by local boards, but may be cleared through 

ational Headquarters alone. Opposition of 
local boards had previously been a sizeable 
stumbling block. 

Occupational releases were also to be con- 
tinued. At the present time, men with coal- 
mining or railroad operation experience were 
eligible to be released to the CPS Reserve, if 
they could secure the promise of a job in 
those industries in advance. 

Meanwhile, Selective Service was trying to 
reach some decision on what to do with the 
continuing trickle of applications for transfer 
to military service. Applicants more than 
26 years old, and therefore presumably not 
acceptable to the army, were a particular 
problem. 

Still Criticism 

Despite the ending of hostilities, however, 
the American Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars kept up their drumfire of criticism of 
“y, discharge of COs. 

he Legion’s National Executive Commit- 
tee in Indianapolis adopted a_ resolution 
demanding that no CO be released from public 
service assignments until every serviceman 
has been discharged. Similar recommenda- 
tions were made by state Legion headquarters 
in Nebraska, Maryland, and California, and 
by the Philadelphia County VFW. 


I-A-Os 

Barring later change, COs in the armed 
forces medical establishments will be demobil- 
ized on a par with I-A soldiers. Legislation 
introducted early this year by Congressman 
Richard F. Harless (Ariz.), to give I-A-O 
men a different type of discharge has received 
little attention in the House. 

The bill was indirectly protested recently 
by Rep. Philip J. Philbin [Mass.), who read 
into the Congressional Record Appendix a 
letter from a constituent who was strongly 
critical of the measure. 

“T do not believe that these organizations 
who are supporting this measure realize what 
they are doing,” he wrote. 

“As a soldier, I spent 13 months in camps 
scattered across the country, and have had 
considerable contact with those men listed as 
I-A-O. While men of this classification do 
not bear arms, they do make a very valuable 
contribution to the armed forces. 

“As far as I know, the I-A-O men are 
Seventh Day Adventists mostly. Conse- 

uently they are well disciplined soldiers. I 
do not know of a single case where one of 
them ever got intoxicated or ever engaged the 
MP’s. To me this is some kind of a miracle. 

“As far as efficiency, courage and every- 
oe else is fe same § they have all that it 
takes. 

“My estimation of I-A-O soldiers has cer- 
tainly not been lessened by the reports, com- 
ing in from time to time, from our far-flung 
battlefronts. The fact that these men are 
willing to serve the country, even on the 
most active fronts, is at least one good reason 
why they should not be called ‘conscientious 
objectors’. This term, ‘mostly one of re- 
proach’ surely does not fit an American soldier 
who is just as willing as the I-A combatant 


to meet the rigors and of battle. To 
make ‘fish’ of this kind of men by offering 
them a secondhand discharge would be gross 
injustice. 

“With confidence that you will use the high 
office entrusted to you to meet this kind of 
legislation whenever and wherever it comes 
up, I am, Sincerely yours, Irwin F. Shennett.” 


Los Angeles—(from page 1) 
ment would have to be carefully scrutinized 
to see that it did not limit religious freedom. 

His opinion quoted liberally from Justice 
Cardozo, from Justice Black who wrote the 
dissenting opinion of the U. 8. Supreme Court 
in the Clyde Wilson Summers case, and from 
the veto message of Governor Warren. 

The following paragraph from Governor 
cone message was particularly empha- 
sized: 

“T cannot escape the conclusion that this 
bill would operate only against the person of 
true religious conviction because he would be 
the only one to answer the question truth- 
fully when seeking a public position. The 
fakers and the subversives would lie to ac- 
complish their ends. It would therefore serve 
no useful purpose.” 


Hospital Units—(from page 1) 
begun to cause friction, however. 
attendants’ unions have already icly 
voiced resentment of the CPS units at Middle- 
town, Conn., and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Amer- 
ican Legion Posts may also turn their guns 
on assignee labor as Ere a threat to the 
normal labor market. 

In all such situations, the NSBRO urged 
assignee directors to report any local objection 
at once. - All administrative agencies were 
anxious not to interfere in any way with the 
hiring of regular attendants. 


Supplementary Help 

Toward that end, the NSBRO was asking 
hospital superintendents to list CPS men as 
supplementary help, over and above their 
normal quotas. In this way, assignees would 
not block hiring of regular help, but could be 
— so long as there was money to pay for 
them. 

Several states have already expressed their 
approval of this plan, stating that even when 
their job quotas were filled, they could still 
use additional labor. 

At the same time, the NSBRO was asking 
that no hospital declare an assignee indis- 
pensable or in any way slow up his possible 
discharge. Where a CPSs man is essential to 
hospital operations, the institution was 
to allow the man to be released, then ask him 
to remain on full salary until a replacement 
can be trained. It was thought that most, if 
not all, hospitals would agree to such a policy. 


— 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge: 
For Military Service 
CPS Farmer (Montgomery Co., Md.): Albert L. 
Finch, [A 
Downey, Idaho: Alvin H. Stutsman, LAO. 
Elkton, Oreg.: Merle E. x 
Lapine, Oreg.: Willard A. Womack, IA. 
For Physical Disability 
Big Flats, N. Y.: Elmer W. Rein. 
Coshocton, Ohio: Joseph Schelling, Willis R. Tucker. 
CPS Farmer (Outagamie Co., Wis.): William E. 
Elkton Oreg Galen M. Har 
-8 en i. vey. 
Gasiabare. Tenn.: Roger W. Burnham, David L. 


Lapine, Oreg.: Emanuel Wenz. 


North Fork, Calif.: Arthur Freyenberger. 
Powellsville, Md.: Stanley 8. Stauffer. 


Grottoes, Va.: Harley D. Sauder. 


Walked Out 
Cascade Locks, Oreg.: William Nunnally 
a Oe Alfred W. Flint, Frederick H. Han- 
sen, le M. Pettit, Jr. 
Pownal (Hospital), Me.: Wilmot Durgin 
Williamsburg (Hospital), Va.: Arthur Wolk 


Statistics 


As of August 15, there were 8,505 men in 
Civilian Public Service, with another 93 men 
in the process of being inducted. The incamp 
figure is actually seven men short of the 
previous two week figure, showing that 
despite the demobilization freeze, the reduced 
rate of inductions is just about balanced by 
discharges. The CPS population graph may 
go a little higher, but probably not much, 
the NSBRO felt. 

Latest denominational figures on CPS were 
those of July 1, which showed that assignees 
were affiliated as follows: 


Mennonite........ .. 3,626 
Brethren... . . 1,156 
Friends........ . 646 
Methodist... . 588 


Non-affiliated (including those list- 
ing only War Resisters League as 
their denomination)........... 517 


Jehovah’s Witness......... 258 
Co ational Christian. . 160 
Presbyterian, U. 8. A... 144 
Northern Baptist...... 132 
Church of Christ... .. 130 
Christadelphian. . . 107 
“ya ae 83 
Lutheran........ ohne oad 81 
Evangelical and Reformed. . 80 
Episcopalian............ he 58 
Disciples of Christ... .. Danie 55 
Russian Molokan.... i 47 
een Des Bat ain pee 39 
ae pen TA : 36 
Unitarian....... ee ‘ 31 
First Century Gospel. ) 28 
Southern Baptist... .. 22 
Dunkard Brethren..... abhi 22 
United Brethren................ 17 
Assemblies of God. ... . 15 
Faith Tabernacle...... * 15 
Nazarene.......... yrs 15 
First Divine Association Sa 13 
Seventh Day Adventist. . és 13 
Church of Jesus Christ. mre 12 
Church of the First Born. a) | 11 
Community Churches........... 10 
Miscellaneous. ......... 327 

Total.... ey eee eT 


CO Briefs 


In August, 1943, Edward O. Schweitzer, 
Miama, Fla., public school teacher, was fired 
from his job by the Dade County School 
Board which claimed that he was unfit to 
teach because of his pacifist views. 

For 14 months, Schweitzer fought for rein- 
statement, finally lost his case in the Florida 
Supreme ‘ 
month the school board moved again, 
naming Schweitzer as a defendant in a 1 
action to condemn ten acres of land in which 
he has a part interest. The land is needed, 
the aes ary declared, for ve nang 
and play; purposes in connection wit: 
the Biswas rere 4 


Congressional Medal 


Desmond T. Doss, the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist medical corpsman who was credited 
with saving 75 lives on Okinawa in the face 
of intense Japanese fire, is being recommended 
for the Congressional Medal. of Honor, this 
country’s highest decoration, it was under- 
stood last month. 
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Doss even made the comic strips. The 
syndicated ‘True Comics” feature of August 
19th was devoted to his background and 
exploits. 

Jaundice 


Thanks to the CO “guinea pigs” in the 
jaundice experiment in Philadelphia, physi- 
cians have discovered that the disease is 
carried by contaminated drinking water. 
They discovered also that the chlorination 
methods usually employed by city water 
systems were not proof against spread of the 


virus. 

Initial results of the experiment are reported 
in the current issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 


CPS Doctors 

Note to future investigators of conscien- 
tious objection: why are there so many 
doctors in CPS? 

A doctor is probably under more pressure 
than other registrants to ignore CO leanings 
because of generous army terms, a chance to 
continue his normal work, and the fact that 
his duties are almost entirely noncombatant. 

Yet the 25 M.D.s and two dentists who 
are in or have been in CPS seem a higher 
than normal concentration, even discounting 
the appeal of the armed forces. Why? 

Songs, Parodies 

Paul E. Illick, CPS No. 21, Cascade Locks, 
Oreg., is interested in collecting CPS songs, 

arodies and the like, for ible publication 

y Untide Press. All those who know of 
such songs were urged to send copies to him. 


Yearbook 

CPS Camp No. 107, Three Rivers, Calif., 
is planning a yearbook, to be available this 
month. Entitled On Sequoia Trails, the 
pictorial publication “will give you a glimpse 
into the life of a CPS man, his work, his 
recreation, his ideas”. Copies may be ordered 
from Hugh Barnes at the camp for $1 each. 


Down on the Farm 


Wilmer Miller, CPS farmer now assigned to 
a farm at Hardwick, Mass., enjoys his work 
and location so much that his mother and 
father are going to join him to be employed 
by the same man. 


Japanese Flag 


The CPS “guinea pig” unit engaged in 


atypical pneumonia studies at Pinehurst, 
N. C., is housed in the luxurious Holly Inn. 
Normally, those members who are able, eat 
in the imn’s public dining room. 

On the day of the Japanese surrender, 
assignees found a Japanese flag spread out 
on the floor in the entrance. Apparently 
anyone who entered was to step on it. 

One of the men quietly picked up the flag, 
folded it, and put it in a serving table drawer. 
The unit then sent a letter to the manage- 
ment, asking that the incident not be repeated. 

“We are pleased to report that the flag has 
not appeared again,”’ they reported. 

In their letter to the management, they 
said, 

“Tt is fitting that we all should be glad 
that the fighting, which has caused so much 
suffering in the world, has come to a halt, 
and it is well for people to express their 
feelings in keeping with their traditions. 

“It seems to us undignified to step on any 
people’s flag regardless of our relation to them. 

it seems an abuse of a symbolism, an 
abuse of a people not present to speak for 
themselves, an abuse not in keeping with our 
American tradition of justice and fair play. 
It is like the practice in witchcraft of sticking 
pins in the wax-image of an enemy. 

“Because this is our home and we feel that 


this is an impropriety, we would appreciate 

it if the Japanese flag is not again placed in 

such a position at Holly Inn. We feel that 

the display of United Nations’ flags is ade- 

quate for the celebration and that the absence 

of the Japanese flag is sufficient symbolism. 
“Signed in good will—’. 


Baseball 


At least two CPS camps are bolstering 
their minority egos via the ball diamond: 

Downey, Idaho, assignees were considerably 
elated when their team was officially invited 
by the State Baseball Commissioner to par- 
ticipate in the state’s semi-pro baseball 
tournament this past summer. They finished 
fourth on a seven-team list, but had the 
satisfaction of blanking the American Legion 
team 4-0. 

At Powellsville, Md., word of the camp’s 
baseball talent got around to some of the 
teams in the community league. One of these 
challenged assignees to a couple of practice 
games to help get its own members in shape. 
The camp won both games. 

In addition, one of the CPS men swears 
he overheard a spectator say: ‘“‘These yellow 
bellies don’t argue or fuss but they certainly 
lay into that ball!’ 

Despite the fact that they took both games, 
assignees felt that public relations had been 
improved. 


Death 


Warren Gilbert Dugan, assignee with the 
Yale Medical School research laboratories, 
died August 26 after a sudden attack of polio. 

Dugan was not a “guinea pig’’- but was 
serving as technician for a series of studies 
with the disease. He was believed to have 
contracted polio from African monkeys which 
had been infected for test purposes. Stricken 
Friday night, he died the following Sunday. 

A native of Champaign, IIl., he was 27 
years old, a member of the Baptist Church 
and had been in CPS since November, 1942. 
His wife, whom he had married since that 
time, was with him at his death. 

The body was cremated and sent to Aurora, 
Ill., for burial. The death is the 22nd in CPS. 


Accident 


Newspapers reported last month that a 
CPS smokejumper, Neilford Eller, was hurt 
when he parachuted into the top of an 80-foot 
tree and fell while trying to release himself. 
Medical aid was given by an army doctor 
who parachuted in after him. The doctor, 
Capt. Amos Little, was a veteran of 50 mercy 
jumps and was the hero of a similar rescue 
June 13, 1944 when he delivered medical aid 
to four members of a Flying Fortress crew 
who crashed in Colorado. 

Also from the smokejumpers’ camp comes 
word that Richard S. Weaver is transferrin 
in from the Harrisburg, Pa., State Hospi 
unit to give flying lessons to assignees. 

About 40 members of the unit have organ- 
ized a cooperative flying club and, with the 
help of Ruth Nichols and the Relief Win 
organization, have bought a plane whic 
Weaver will fly west with him ‘when he 
transfers. 


From the Papers 


At the last report, 18 people had written 
in to Life Magazine to comment on its recent 
picture story on the CPS starvation experi- 
ment in Minneapolis. Three of these were 
printed. 

Of the total, 11 were letters of commenda- 
tion, from ministers, themselves and 








friends. Among the others, one thought 
Minnesota doctors “should be confined in a 
mental institution.”” One concluded that it 
was “a stupid study because the fear of war 
is omitted from the program”. Another 
couldn’t understand how anyone could be 
willing to starve “almost to death and yet 
not be willing to fight for his country”. The 
remainder were described as miscellaneous 
wisecracks. 

The experiment also inspired two editorials 
in the neighboring city of St. Paul. 


From the St. Paul Dispatch, after outlining 
the starvation and other CPS guinea pig 
experiments: 

These contributions to the cause of science 
and the prosecution of the war discount broad 
generalizations that put all conscientious 
objectors down as malingerers. These “con- 
chies’”’ have done something to redeem them- 
selves in the eyes of countrymen not often 
inclined to view them sympathetically in 
wartime. 


From the St. Paul Pioneer Press, after also 
describing the experiment: 

We shall never forgive ourselves, and 
history will never forgive us, if the United 
States allows Europe to starve while we live 
in comparative plenty. Laws are no remedy 
for all great ills; but it might help to have a 
law allowing no one to protest shipments of 
food to Europe until and unless the protes- 
tant’s waistline is less than forty inches. 


From a letter to the editor of the Patterson, 
N. J., News: 

All right, we shall sympathize a little with 
these conscientious objectors, but now that 
the fighting is done here in Europe, why don’t 
they do their share and come over here to 
occupy Germany and give some boys a chance 
to come to the States or to wherever they are 
needed?—Pfc. John Saveriana, now serving 
in Europe. 

From an editorial in the Sioux City, Iowa, 
Journal-Tribune: 

In sharp contrast to the hideously degrading 
“scientific” experiments which the Germans 
conducted on hapless victims, scientists in this 
country are making humanitarian tests on 
volunteers. Men from conscientious objector 
camps in many cases have offered themselves 
as “guinea pigs” in experiments to reduce 
fatigue, disease and death . . . (The editorial 
here described the starvation experiment.) 

Compared to conditions under which many 
of their fellowmen suffered, the COs are 
starving in a sheer paradise of comfort and 
supervision. Despite their unwillingness to 
bear arms or pursue the soldier’s trade, the 
human guinea pigs of the laboratory are 
contributing their share toward waging war 
against suffering and disease. 








